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humanized in telling afresh the tale of Troy or of Brunhilde, extrava- 
gantly fantastic in guessing at those supernatural things hinted 
at by modern science; and, though often symbolic, yet constructed, 
not from matter originating in the idea to be symbolized, but out 
of the old stock of incident, revivified by the aesthetic process 
of idealization. 

Martha Warren Beckwith. 
Columbia University. 



SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH BEDE, WITH 
TEXT AND VOCABULARY ON AN EARLY WEST 
SAXON BASIS, AND A SKELETON OUTLINE OF OLD 
ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. By W. J. Sedgefield, Litt.D, 
Manchester, at the University Press. Longmans, Green & 
Co. London, New York, Bombay, etc. 1917. Pp. 109. 
Professor Sedgefield, of the University of Manchester, already 
well known for his editions of Beowulf and the Old English version 
of Boethius, now offers us a charming little book of selections from 
the Old English version of Bede's Ecclesiastical History of England. 
In view of the attractive form and intrinsic importance of Bede's 
work it seems strange that hitherto, except for two or three well- 
worn passages in current readers, the Old English version of the 
Ecclesiastical History has been largely ignored in books intended 
for college classes. Miller's edition has been at the disposal of 
scholars for more than a score of years and Schipper's for nearly a 
decade, but obviously neither edition is adapted to the needs of the 
beginner, at least in American colleges. The notable fact is, then, 
that the material in the present book is made accessible to what we 
may call the general reader of Old English more than a thousand 
years after the version was first made, and at a time when England 
once more is fighting for her life. In passing we may remark that 
this little book is one of a number of notable publications brought 
out since the beginning of the Great War, showing that although 
the British Empire is passing through the most trying time in its 
history scholars have not lost interest in matters of higher culture. 
At this time, therefore, we are peculiarly indebted to the editor 
and the publishers for the book before us, and where we are so 
grateful we hesitate to find fault. But few books are so good that 
they cannot be improved, and such is the case in some features of 
the little volume before us. 

The book is of very modest proportions, containing seventy 
pages of text, a vocabulary of twenty-three pages, and a skeleton 
outline of Old Enghsh accidence in sixteen pages. Doubtless as a 
result of the stress of the war, the quality of the paper is very poor. 
It is coarse and will inevitably show the finger marks of the diligent 
student. Any one attempting an erasure of a word written in 
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pencil will soon discover that he has permanently soiled the page. 
Probably the quality of the paper will be improved as soon as the 
war permits. 

And now for the contents of the book. We note that the 
various selections are printed with mere descriptive headings but 
with no indication of book or chapter to show how widely they 
are separated in the original. An unwary beginner may even 
imagine — particularly in the first half of the selections — that he is 
reading a continuous narrative, although the passages are taken 
from the five books of the Old English version. And even although 
he may realize that he has to do with selections not closely con- 
nected, he may, if somewhat unfamiliar with Bede, spend several 
hours in determining exactly where they belong in their original 
setting. Perhaps the editor hesitated to mar the appearance of 
his pages by adding references, but surely a single page in the table 
of contents would suffice to point out the book and chapter of the 
History from which each of the thirty selections comes and thus to 
aid the hurried reader to find at a glance the passage he desires. 
Two pages are now spent on the five lines of the table of contents. 

The selections are in general well chosen, and most teachers will 
regret that there are not more of them. For classroom use time 
would be saved if the lines were numbered at the side of the page. 

As for the text itself the editor remarks in his Prefatory Note: 
" Except for a few omissions the text has been very little tampered 
with. " For the sake of the beginner, however, the dialectal char- 
acteristics of the manuscripts have been eliminated and the text 
normalized on an Early West-Saxon basis. Needless to say, there 
is no attempt to make a definitive critical text; the aim is rather 
to work out a group of translation exercises for pedagogical purposes. 
This has been done with considerable care, though there is occa- 
sional ground to question the choice of a word or a form. Com- 
parison with Miller's text, which closely follows the manuscripts, 
shows more than two hundred changes in four pages taken at 
random, or over fifty to the page. A large proportion of the 
changes are very shght, chiefly involving the substitution of W. 
S. ie for y or ea or eo. Other alterations are of more importance. 
The editor does not hesitate to omit whatever fails to serve his 
purpose. On page 2 he excludes and from line 28 and unrim 
from line 31. From the end of page 3 he drops out five and a haK 
lines of the original, besides five words from line 13 and one from 
line 29. From page 5 he omits "£ac neah ]>an" from line 1; on 
from line 27; and substitutes yfla for amiyrdleana in fine 32. To 
the beginner most of these changes and omissions are no detriment, 
since the book is a mere bridge to the acquisition of the language. 
But the scholar is precluded from quoting any part of the text with- 
out verification, since he may find that the passage he is tempted 
to quote has been shaped to meet the needs of immature pupils. 

A typical example of the editor's work is the opening of the 
famihar story of the conversion of King Eadwine: 
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Selectiotts, p. 18. Miller's Bede TI, 10 (p. 134). 

Pa cwie]? Eadwiiie cyning NorPanhym- Pa se cyning ]>a. pas v,ord gehyrde, 
bra jjp.'t he a:gh\va;Ser ge wolde ge scolde {>a cim/swarode he him and cwffiS, 
)7oen; crTstniin gcleittan onfOn. Jxsi he 8egh\va;};cr ge vroide ge 

sceolde Jiam geleafan onfon j)e 

he laerde. 

Turning to the vocabulary we get some idea of the variety of 
words required to translate Bede's picturesque Latin, for this 
simple word-list, with definitions reduced to the lowest terms, 
occupies a full fifth of the book and contains over two thousand 
separate entries, or an average of over thirty words to each page 
of text. Nouns are marked as strong or weak; strong verbs are 
referred to the usual six classes, while weak and reduplicated verbs 
are merely designated as such. No specific references are given to 
passages in the text, though such references, at least for the proper 
names, would be welcome. Most teachers and pupils, we imagine, 
will regret that the vocabulary is sandwiched between the text and 
the grammatical outline, for one instinctively turns to the end of a 
book for an index of any sort. 

As for the grammar, it is a very modest affair and professes to 
be no more than a mere outline of Old English accidence. The 
phonology is crowded into fifteen lines and discusses nothing be- 
sides umlaut and breaking, the order of treatment of which might 
preferably be reversed. But most Old English phonetic changes 
will remain a mystery to the puzzle-headed begirmer even after a 
far more elaborate treatment than appears here. 

I have noted only one serious misprint — "Vamer's law," page 
101, for Verner's. 

This brief survey brings us to the end of the book and perhaps 
properly to the end of this review. But many teachers will be 
Ukely to note two important omissions. There are no biblio- 
graphical references of any sort, either to the two complete edi- 
tions of the Old EngUsh Bede or to Plummer's edition of the Latin 
text or to the discussions concerning the translator or to the chief 
accounts of Old English literature. Yet the main veilue of a book 
of selections should be that it leads one to study complete works 
and to a comprehensive view of the entire field. Perhaps more 
regrettable is the entire lack of notes. It is safe to say that any 
teacher who has carried students in Old EngUsh through passages 
from the Ecclesiastical History has found them much in need of 
help. Particularly is such help required in a book obviously 
intended as a first approach to the language. The addition of at 
least ten pages of notes would materially add to the value of the 
book and little or nothing to the cost. 

These criticisms and suggestions are not made in a captious 
spirit. The book is a good one and very welcome as it is, but with 
little effort it might be made even better. 

„, , ,, . ., William Edward Mead. 

Wesleyan Untversity. 



